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THE NEW BULLETIN 


The National Child Labor Committee an- 
nounces to its members and friends that begin- 
ning with this number the AMERICAN CHILD, 
published as a quarterly magazine since 1912, 
will be issued monthly as a four-page bulletin. 

After careful deliberation the Board of Trus- 
tees has decided that at this crucial time the 
Committee can best serve its members and the 
public by a concise bulletin of this nature. The 
AMERICAN CHILD has been of unique value 
in disseminating authentic facts on general 
phases of child welfare; it has been practically 
the only authoritative source of its kind. How- 
ever, the Board feels that in view of the recent 
developments in the child labor situation, a bul- 
letin issued more frequently than the magazine 
will be of greater service in keeping our mem- 
bers and friends in closer touch with progress in 
the field. 

The constructive educational point of view 
which has been the editorial policy of the AMER- 
ICAN CHILD will remain unchanged. The new 
organ will continue to furnish accurate informa- 
tion, but with greater frequency than hereto- 
fore. 











Census Figures and Child Labor 


We have recently had a shock which awakened us 
_to a sense of national inadequacy. The Supreme 
Court decision of May declaring the federal child labor 
act unconstitutional suddenly forced upon us the fact 
that the federal government is at present powerless to 
protect the children of America from exploitation in 
factories, mills, canneries, mines and quarries. 


Now comes another shock—the census report of 
1920 showing child labor apparently cut in half since 
1910. The 1910 census reported 1,990,225 children 
10 to 15 years of age as gainfully employed, whereas 
the 1920 census returns show 1,060,858 working 
children of that age, or a decrease of 46.7 per cent. 
The immediate result of this has beea a return to 
a feeling of national complacency. Our public con- 
Science is soothed into a state of lethargy. Our 
newspapers are glowing with self-satisfaction, and some 
States are patting themselves on the back, content 
with their present child labor laws, or lack of them. 


In the words of Dr. Alba M. Edwards, census expert 
of the Department of Commerce, ‘‘The marked de- 
crease in the number of children between 10 and 15 
years old who are at work, shown by census figures 
for 1920 just published, is more apparent than real. 
The question of child labor remains a problem, accen- 
tuated by the Supreme Court’s recent decision, despite 
the optimistic figures of the census of 1920.” The 
most important cause of this decrease attributed by 
the Census Bureau is the change of the census date. 
The 1910 census was compiled in mid-April; the 1920 
census was taken in January, when agriculture is 
practically at a standstill. Other causes for the 
enormous decrease given by the Census Bureau are 
the seasonality of certain agricultural labor, the fact 
that children on the home farm are classed as gain- 
fully employed only if their work constitutes a mate- 
rial addition to the labor income, and that children 
spending more than half their time at school are not 
classed as gainfully employed. 


Moreover, even though we recognize these modifying 
factors, we siill faii to get a true picture of child labor 
from the census reports. We must bear in mind that 
the census does not include children under 10 years 
of age, nevertheless hosts of children under that 
age are found working in the beet, cotton, tobacco 
and onion fields and in other forms of agriculture, as 
well as in tenement home work, street trades and 
domestic service. 


In fact, it is these industries which constitute the 
real problem of child labor. Agriculture and domestic 
service are either specifically exempted from child 
labor regulation or totally ignored. Tenement home- 
work is left an open field to exploiters of child life. 
The streets are a constant physical and moral hazard 
to hundreds of children under ten in large cities hav- 
ing no street trade regulations. 


Friends of America’s children are indeed gratified 
that there is a marked decrease in child labor during 
the last decade, for of course a great part of it is actual. 
Undoubtedly the decrease has been largely the result 
of improved state child labor and compulsory school 
attendance laws and their better enforcement, as 
well as of a growing public sentiment against exploi- 
tation. 


To return to a state of inertia just because conditions 
have improved within the past decade is unworthy of 
a nation noted for its boundless vitality and energy 
in forging ahead to the final triumph. 
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The Child Labor Amendment 


We wish to remind our readers that the constitu- 
tional amendment giving Congress the power to regu- 
late the labor of children under 18 years, proposed in 
the Senate by Senator Medill McCormick of Illinois, 
is now before Congress. It is imperative that every- 
one interested in the abolition of child labor should 
do all in his power toward the success of this amend- 
ment. The amendment has been referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

We urge all readers cf the AMERICAN CHILD to 
communicate with Senator McCormick, with the 
Chairman of the Judiciary Committee, and with other 
Senators, in support of the amendment. It is espe- 
cially effective to write or wire the Senators from your 
own state. 


Where Child Labor and Illiteracy F louie 
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Twelve States employing the most CHILD LABORERS between 
the ages of 10 and 15 (U. S. Census 1920) 


The above five states in black have only one-eighth 
of the total child population, 10 to 15 years of age. 

They furnish one-third of all the child laborers in 
the United States. 
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Educational Rights of Children 

Under the common law it was the duty of the fathe 
to educate his children, but there was no compulsion 
on him to provide any form of schooling. But with 
the passing of time the noncompulsory school system 
gave place to a compulsory system. 

Compulsory education has two fundamental pur. | 
poses: First, to insure the best possible citizenship jp 
order that the State may thereby preserve itself; and, j 
second, to enforce the educational rights of the child, > 
That the first of these is fundamental in a democracy | 
is obvious. The second is fundamental because the 
right kind of opportunity is essential. The latter pur. | 
pose is probably even more important than the former, 
Children have a right to the best possible opportunity q 
in life, and since this comes in large measure through © 
education they have an indefeasible right to education, | 

This principle is not so much recognized in child.” 
welfare laws as it should be. Child-labor laws were 
originally conceived for the protection of child life, but 
now we see that they also have a function in the en- 
forcement of child rights. They formerly ‘‘winked at” 
some occupations, such as work on the farm, probably | 
because these were thought harmless, but now these | 
occupations are coming under regulation, as are those 
in stores and factories. The reason for this newer con- 
ception is plain; Child labor on the farm is child labor 
neverthesless; it interferes with the educational rights 
of the child. Presently we shall see clearly that it is 
no man’s prerogative to exploit a child, even though 
it be his own, and that the right to education is 
inalienable—along with the right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. United, States Bureau 
of Education. 
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Twelve States having the most CHILD ILLITERATES between 
the ages of 10 and 15 (U. S. Census 1920) 


The above five states in black have one-eighth of 
the total child population, 10 to 15 years of age. 

They furnish one-half of all the child illiterates in 
the United States. 
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Continuation Schools and Health 
Needs 


At the joint request of Dr. George F. Holmes, Direc- 
tor of Medical Inspection in the Newark schools, and 
of the National Child Labor Committee, Dr. Mary 


) Reesor has made a study of the health problems of 


ess than 
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ween 





F leads her to the same conclusions. 
' tween 14 and 16 are under-developed, under-nour- 
‘| ished, and above all, reveal a deplorable ignorance of 
_ the fundamentals of personal hygiene. 


' the Girls’ Continuation School in Newark, N. J. 
| This study supplements an investigation conducted 
| Jast year for the Committee by Dr. H. H. Mitchell, 


who examined carefully 1,200 boys and girls. Accord- 


| ing to Dr. Reesor his findings leave no doubt as to 


the needs for systematic health instruction and super- 


vision in Continuation Schools. © 


Dr. Reesor’s work at the Girls’ Continuation School 
Many girls be- 


Dr. Reesor 
outlines an economical program for health inspection 
and training in these schools which ultimately ought to 
become a vital part of the Continuation School work. 
Continuation Schools offer to most premature 
workers the only opportunity for wholesome contact 
different from that of their industrial and home sur- 
roundings. These schools have the last chance to 


‘train them for healthy, efficient adulthood. 


State Official Favors National 
Regulation 


Commissioner of Labor A. L. Urick of Iowa, referring 
to the McCormick resolution, says: ‘‘On this part of 
the program I beg to assure you that I will be glad to 


| do everything possible to secure the enactment so 


that there may be Federal child labor legislation. The 
law held unconstitutional helped greatly in our state in 
the enforcement of the state act, and in fact, made it 
possible for many children to be taken from employ- 


_ ment and placed back into school.” 


State Activities 


Regardless of the campaign for a child labor amend- 
ment, the National Child Labor Committee hopes to 
work in some of the twenty-eight states below the fed- 
eral standards during their next legislative sessions. 


It is gratifying to note that women’s organizations 
in several states are alive to the need for state action. 
Colorado, Delaware, Florida and Rhode Island are 
among states where consumers leagues and other wel- 
fare organizations are planning legislative campaigns. 


The Wisconsin Consumers’ League will urge an ex- 
tension of power to the Industrial Commission to protect 
children working in beet fields. The League says: 
“Supervision over children working in the beet fields 
should be granted to the Industrial Commission so that 
families moving from one locality to another may be 
compelled to place their children in school and thus pre- 
vent the chance of the loss of half a year’s schooling.” 


Brevities 


Addressing the opening meeting of the School of 
Politics recently inaugurated at Radcliffe College, Pro- 
fessor Felix Frankfurter of the Havard Law School 
said: ‘*The prevalence of child labor in the United 
States is not conformant with the present ideas of a 
civilized country. In Massachusetts, Fall River and 
New Bedford employ more child labor than any other 
cities of that size in the country.” 


In a coal mining district in Schuylkill County, Pa., 
the Children’s Bureau found that 519 boys had been 
employed contrary to law before reaching the age of 
fourteen. Likewise in violation of law, 137 boys not 
yet sixteen had been employed underground. Of 
978 boys 13 to 16 years of age who had been employed 
in or about the mines, 178 had suffered accidents, 
including serious injuries. 


In the interests of the proposed federal child labor 
amendment, the Women’s City Club of New York 
gave a luncheon at the Hotel McAlpin on November 
18. Miss Grace Abbott and Mr. Lovejoy were the 
speakers. 


According to the 1920 census there are 4,931,905 
(6 per cent) illiterates in the United States; of these, 
3,084,733 (62 per cent) are native born. 


It is reported in financial circles that 10 large cotton 
mills are to be built in Texas during the coming year. 


Yet They Tell Us That Little Children 
Do Not Work in Cotton Fields 


Mr. Lovejoy sends the following news item from the 
Fort Worth (Texas) Star-Telegram of October 20th: 


5-YEAR-OLD PICKS 
BALE OF COTTON 


BURNET, Oct. 20.—Burnet Coun- 
ty can probably boast of the cham- 
pion cotton picker of the State. The 
5-year-old son of Mr. and Mrs. Ray- 
mond Cox of Oakalla has picked a 
bale of cotton this season. 


Immediately beneath this item appears the follow- 
ing: 
Babies are said to be born with- 
out fear. 


If Texas follows the footsteps of the textile industry 
everywhere (we mean beginning where England, 
New England and the Carolinas began on the low 
plane of standards from which they have gradually 
risen) it will appear that the Fort Worth sage did not 
tell the whole truth. He should have said: “‘Babies 
are born without fear or favor.” 
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What Thanksgiving Day Cost 


The children who picked your 
cranberries 


Picking the berries ten hours a day. 
Crawling through the wet marsh on hands and knees. 


Nights in a bunk in a room seven feet by nine, shared 
by four or five others. 


Picking Cranberries in New Jersey 


Approximately 1,044 children were absent from school during 
September and October in the school district of Philadelphia, 
due to working on the cranberry bogs in New Jersey.—Report 
of Bureau of Compulsory Education of Philadelphia. 


How You Can Help Secure the 
Amendment 


Although other national organizations have endorsed 
the McCormick amendment the largest burden of pub- 
licity and campaign leadership falls to the National 
Child Labor Committee. We must broadcast our 
experience and information. We must send workers 
to Washington and to all sections of the country. 

We must count on each of our members to share in 
the campaign and in securing favorable action by 
state legislatures, for after adoption by Congress, the 
amendment must be approved by 36 state legislatures. 

Here is a way to give direct, positive aid to the child- 
ren of your country. In no other way can you do so 
much for them. 

Commemorate Thanksgiving Day by sending your 
contribution to the Child Labor Constitutional Amend- 
ment Fund, V. Everit Macy, Treasurer, 105 East 22d 
Street. 
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What Thanksgiving Day Cost 


The children who worked in the sugar. 
beet fields to supply your sweets 







Thinning, hoeing, topping beets. 





Continual stooping and heavy lifting, nine to twelve 
hours a day. 






Weeks without joy or play. 


Hoeing Sugar-beets in Michigan 





On the tenth of last December, one hundred children re- 
turned to our school for the first time since the summer vaca- 
tion. They had been working in the sugar beet fields.—Report 
of one Michigan school. 
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MEMBERSHIP ENROLLMENT, ONE YEAR 


Sustaining $25 or more 
Donors $100 or more 
Clubs and organizations $10 or more 


Associate $2 or more 
Contributing $5 or more 
Subscribing $10 or more 







